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The American Nation: A History. Edited by ALBERT BUSH- 
nell Hart. Group I. Foundations of the Nation. Volume i. 
European Background of American History. By Edward Potts 
Cheyney. Volume 2. Basis of American History. By Livingston 
Farrand. Volume 4. 1 England in America. By Lyon Gardiner 
Tyler. Volume 5. Colonial Self-Government. By Charles Mc- 
Lean Andrews. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1904. — xxviii, 343 ; 
xviii, 303 ; xx, 355 ; xviii, 369 pp. 

In the number of serial histories put upon the market during the last 
two years all previous records have been broken. There are histories 
of the United States, histories of North America, and histories of the 
world. The publishers have made special appeals to the man with the 
fat pocket-book, who appreciates handsome bindings and illustrations, 
but is not over particular in regard to the style or authenticity of the 
text. An exception, however, must be made in favor of The American 
Nation. It is neatly bound, it is printed on good paper, and it has a 
few well-chosen illustrations. But these are secondary considerations. 
The important fact is that it is not a mere reprint of authorities of the 
pre-copyright age. It is an entirely new work, and the men selected 
to do it are well known specialists, scholars with reputations to sustain. 
At the same rime one or two of the volumes in this first group betray 
that haste and carelessness which we so frequently find in writers who 
feel that they are doing hack-work. 

In the initial volume of the series Professor Cheyney explains the 
importance of the change from mediaeval to modern conditions both in 
trade and religion, and thus emphasizes the two chief motives of colon- 
ization. He devotes one chapter to the political institutions of France, 
Spain and Holland and four to those of England — a just proportion, 
Mr. Douglas Campbell to the contrary notwithstanding. There is 
nothing in the book distinctly new or revolutionary, but it can be com- 
mended as a good short account of the subjects which it treats. The 
statement that there were in England at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century " four well-marked religious parties . . . Churchmen, 
Catholics, Puritans and Independents" (p. 200), is hardly in accord 
with the best usage. Since most of the Puritans were still Churchmen 
and since the Independents were merely advanced Puritans, it is diffi- 
cult to see how they could constitute well-marked religious parties. 
The reasons advanced to explain the well-known fact that few English 
Roman Catholics came to America are interesting and suggestive. The 

1 Volume 3, Spain in America, by Edward Gaylord Bourne, was reviewed in the 
Political Science Quarterly for June, 1905, pp. 329-332. 
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severe laws directed against them were largely unenforced ; they were 
always hoping for an amelioration of their condition at home ; there 
was no colony in America which would afford them a secure refuge ; 
and, finally, the great proportion were of the nobility and gentry, classes 
which did not emigrate (pp. 213-215). One wonders whether Pro- 
fessor Cheyney really means to say (p. 210) that Catholics alone could 
hold office under the Maryland charter of 1632. Ranke's work is not 
included in the bibliography of English history during the seventeenth 
century. 

The chief criticism that might be made on Professor Farrand's vol- 
ume is that his treatment of the subject is too narrow, too technical in 
character. He over-emphasizes the purely physiographical and ethno- 
logical sides, those which make the strongest appeal to him as an an- 
thropologist. Mountains, plains, waterways, trees, minerals, Indian 
customs are all interesting in themselves, but in a series of this kind 
some attention at least ought to be paid to their historical influence. 
This defect may partially be remedied in subsequent volumes ; still we 
cannot but feel that the author neglected the opportunity of giving the 
information where it would be most effective. Professor Farrand's con- 
clusions in regard to pre-historic man in America are conservative 
The mound-builders were the ancestors of the present Indians, and no 
one knows whence they came. The Eskimo are probably American 
rather than Asiatic in origin. Many of our long-cherished traditions in 
regard to the manners and customs of the Indians have recently been 
successfully attacked. For example, we can no longer assume that the 
Indians believed in one Great Spirit, or that the Aztec civilization was 
radically different from that of other Indians, or that Montezuma was 
anything more than a war chief who held under an elective tenure. 

The English colonial period until the Revolution of 1689 is covered 
by President Tyler and Professor Andrews, the recognition of parlia- 
mentary supremacy by the southern colonies in 1652 marking the line 
of division. The work of the former is the poorest of the group, that of 
the latter, with the possible exception of Bourne's, is the best. The 
weakness of President Tyler's volume lies not in errors of detail, but 
rather in the fact that the author has been unable to grasp fundamental 
principles. The idea implied in the title, England in America, that 
" during the first half-century the American colonies were simply out- 
lying portions of the English nation " (p. xiii) is not adequately de- 
veloped. The chapters devoted to the New England colonies are 
especially disappointing. A failure to appreciate the influences of 
Puritanism upon our history is even more unfortunate than the old 
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tendency to exaggerate. As might be expected, the treatment of 
Virginia and Maryland is more satisfactory. The author shows, among 
other things, that the aristocratic government of the South was at 
bottom essentially democratic, and accounts for it in part by the fact 
that negro slavery made race and not wealth the essential distinction 
(p. 116). This is in line with Burke's theory that those who hold 
slaves are especially jealous of their own freedom. It was the most 
natural thing in the world for the Virginians in 1792 to accept Jeffer- 
son's principles, without thinking for one moment of extending them 
to their servants. The author's restraint in dealing with John Smith is 
evident, although he does not hesitate to accept the Pocahontas story. 
Of the four volumes under review that by Professor Andrews con- 
tains the greatest amount of new material. A careful use of printed 
sources as well as of manuscripts unearthed in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian and the Public Record Office throws light upon several ques- 
tions which have hitherto been far from clear, such as the enforcement 
of the acts of trade, the history of the Connecticut and Rhode Island 
charters, and the intricate history of the Jerseys. Among the Rawlin- 
son papers in the Bodleian were found three letters written from 
Charleston, South Carolina, by Thomas Newe in 1682, which give us 
a good picture of the Ashley river settlement during its infancy. Pro- 
fessor Andrews has been fairly successful in avoiding the mistake of 
making the leading men of the time mere pawns moved along by social 
and economic forces. The interesting manner in which Bacon's Re- 
bellion is discussed will excuse what might at first appear an undue 
apportionment of space — an entire chapter (seventeen pages) is de- 
voted to it, while King Philip's War is dismissed with three pages. 
Andros and Randolph are no longer the ogres described by Bancroft 
and Palfrey, but conscientious officials who were unpopular because 
they were loyal to duty. The statement that each community had by 
1650 put into practice the principles of manhood suffrage (p. xvii) 
seems open to question. In the New England colonies, in general 
elections at least, the suffrage was restricted to members of the corpor- 
ation, and in two of them, Massachusetts and New Haven, church 
membership was also a qualification. 

Each volume " contains a portrait of some man especially eminent 
within the field of that volume," a series of maps, a bibliographical 
chapter and an index. Professor Hart's editorial work deserves to be 
praised. The tiresome duplication of treatment so often found in pro- 
ductions of this kind has happily been avoided. 

W. Roy Smith. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



